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Acts, and when, in the early twenties, the tone of British politics
began to be less virulently reactionary, he secured in favour of
their repeal the support of two Philosophical Radicals,
McCuiloch and Joseph Hume. In the year 1824, Hume succeeded
in getting through Parliament a measure securing complete free-
dom of combination. In those days not even the Government
paid much attention to business, and Hume, by keeping quiet,
succeeded in preventing not only Members of Parliament, but
also Ministers, from noticing what was happening.1 There was a
great outbreak of strikes, and people were surprised to find that
the old laws were no longer in force. In the next year, 1825,
Parliament re-enacted some of the provisions which it had un-
intentionally repealed, but it did not go so far as to make strikes
and trade unions illegal. From this time onwards, trade unionism,
though with many ups and downs, was important both in industry
and in politics.
So long as the trade unions were free from middle-class in-
fluences, they had no large aims either political or economic,
nor had they much sense of working-class solidarity. They con-
sisted of local combinations, mostly of skilled craftsmen in some
particular craft, sometimes co-operating with similar combina-
tions elsewhere, but seldom concerned with anything beyond
the maintenance of their own rate of wages. Some of their
leaders, however, after having come into contact with Philo-
sophical Radicalism in connection with the repeal of the Com-
bination Laws, became aware of the existence of another doc-
trine, which offered more to wage-earners than the cold comfort
of Malthusian self-restraint and economy with a view to emigra-
tion. Socialism was being preached, not only by Owen, but
by several economists, of whom the most important was Thomas
Hodgskin, a man who enjoys the rare distinction of being quoted
with respect by Marx. Hodgskin taught, following Ricardo,
that labour is the source of value, anda not following Ricardo,
that labour should receive the whole produce of industry. The
result of his activities terrified James Mill, who on October 25,
1831, wrote in great anxiety to Place about a deputation *from the
working classes* who had been preaching communism to Mr
Black, the editor of the Morning Chronicle.
Their notions about property look ugly; they not only desire
that it should have nothing to do with representation, which
1 See Wallas's Life of Fronds Place, Chap. VIII.